WHITE  ROSE  OR  WHITE  HORSE?
the suspicions of such of her guests as were Whigs. From
a note in Charles Edward's own handwriting in the Stuart
Papers we know that he remained in London from
September i6th to the 22nd, when he went to Paris.
There was a meeting at a house in Pall Mall, which is said
to have been attended, among others, by the Duke of
Beaufort and the Earl of Westmorland, the latter being
then Chancellor of Oxford University. That this con-
ference had no result is clear, and its chief interest lies in
the fact that it was probably the last occasion on which
the English Jacobites formally met together to discuss
the restoration of the Stuarts.
At this point a new recruit arrived in the person of
Alexander Murray, a brother of the fifth Lord Elibank.
Murray had been charged with intimidation and violence
at a Westminster election, and he was subsequently im-
prisoned for refusing to beg the pardon of the House of
Commons on his knees. He declared that he only went
down on his knees to God, and apparently saw no reason
why he should make an exception in the case of Parlia-
ment. In November 1751 he fled to France, and openly
espoused the Jacobite cause. Then ensued a complicated
intrigue of which the principal ingredients were a sudden
blow in London and a rising in the Highlands. Many
people took a hand in it, among them Frederick the Great,
whose policy at the moment it suited to show the British
Government how unpleasant he could be if he had a mind.
What is of importance is that even at this late date so
shrewd a politician as the King of Prussia should have
thought that a Jacobite attempt might succeed, and it
was generally taken for granted by all concerned that
there would be no rally on the part of the populace to
the Guelphs. In the end that mysterious figure, Pickle,